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THE BUTTERFLY. 





A BUTTERFLY! a butterfly ! 

And who to catch it will not try! 
See, here and there across the grass 
In panting haste they come and pass, 


A troop of boys, an eager throng, 

This way and that they leap along; 
While ‘neath the shade their elders sit, 
Enjoy the sport and laugh at it. 


Ah, hope with disappointment fraught! 
Each boy in turn thinks he has caught 
The fragile thing, while far on high 

Still soars the painted butterfly. 


At length across the garden wall 

It flits, and, beaten one and all, 
Confined within the garden’s space, 
They turn bewildered from the chase, 


Ah me! then was it but a dream 

Tf truth a butterfly did seem, 

That let men chase it, each and all, 
Then speeds beyond their garden wall, 





MELCHIZEDEK. 
[From the Illustrated Christian Weekly.| 
*¢ On, it’s the most beautifulest little colt that you never did see! 
and it’s got a tail, jes’ as long, and hair onto its neck—and it’s 
mos’ all black, only jes’ where there’s white cays it—and it’s 


*mine!” 


The little maiden’s eyes sparkled with pleasure as she spoke, 
and she danced up and down, around her friend Nellie standing by 
her side that clear August morning at the schoolhouse door. 

“ Has. he got.a name, Lottie ?” 

“Qh, I guess so! But no, I haint named him yet—le’s see ; 
what do you think would be a good name?” andthe brown eyes 
grew thoughtful, 

“ Why, Jennie, or Fan, or—oh, I know! call him Susan ! that’s 
our baby’s name, you know, and it’s real spendid! Oh, she’s so 
funny!” and Nell laughed merrily at the thought of the little blue 
eyed, pink-toed sister she had kissed before starting for school. 

“Oh, but he’s a boy, you see, and Susan’s agirl’s name. I tell 
you what I’ll callhim. Melchizedek! Aintthat a good name? I 
heard my father read it this morning. Yes, sir! that’s a good one! 
and so the little colt which Lottie’s father had given her the day 
before, came to be called by the strange, old-fashioned Bible name 
of Melchizedek. 

Hew he.did grow! “You can almos’ see him get bigger !” his 
delighted little mistress used to say. During the long, warm days 


- of early, Fall, he ranged the lots with his mother ; and often in the 


afternoons, when school was out and the girls were free, they 
would visit him, each carrying some little dainty ; and, sauntering 
through the short stubble of the wheat lot, they would hang over J 
the moss-covered rails. of the old pasture fence and call “Mel ! Mel !” 


the stigar, or nibble at the cabbage leaves which they offered. His 
name was so long you see, that they had to shorten it. 

And as he grew large he gréw handsome. “ Abeautiful animal,” 
Lottie’s papa used to say, and the little girls thought so too, and 
were very proud of their frolicksome friend. 

Sometimes Mel’s mother would be harnessed for a drive to town, 
and then Lottie and the colt must go too. What rides those were ! 
The little rascal ran before and behind, now loitering lazily along, 
heedless of the old mare’s anxious call, and then prancing on 
ahead with dainty step and flowing tail, while his mistress ad- 
mired every motion, and declared to papa that she “ wouldn’t take 
a hundred thousand dollars for Mel !” 

Then when the village street was reached, how he would rush 
about town, staring at impertinent boys, frightening old ladies, 
tossing nimble heels at barking dogs, and every few moments 
rushing madly away in pursuit of some farmer’s team, only to 
canter as wildly back again, whinnying loudly for his dear mama. 
Those were gala days to Lottie, and a ride to town with Mel was 
the reward for many little duties at home. 

The time sped on. Brilliant Autumn passed and chill gloomy 
Winter spread its suowy blanket over the land. Mel lived in the 
barn now, and ate his oats and hay like other horses. Yet Lottie 
visited him often, and the colt grew to know and love her, neigh- 
ing with pleasure when she came, and rubbing his soft velvety 
nose against her cheek as she fed or petted him. Once a week or 
so he took an airing as John called it. How he did love to kick 
and roll in the soft, white snow. It was fun to see him! Lottie 
used to watch from the window, and when the man was ready to 
lead Mel back to the barn, the little girl would come out, and call-+ 
ing her pet, offer him an apple or a bit of sugar, which the black 
beauty always took from her hand with evident delight. And so 
the days and munths of Melchizedek’s life passed on. 

February, March, April; Spring had come again. The snow- 
banks upon the hillside grew daily less and less, the crows cawed 
noisily in the sloppy woods, while the wild ducks gathered in the 
opening ponds, and little blades of grass peeped through the 
softening sod. ' Mel was out of doors again, racing up and down 
the lots with joyous freedom, tossing mud and water from his hoofs 
as he ran. Lottie did not see him now as often as before, for 
school kept her busy, and the days were short. It was bad walk- 
ing too in the pasture lot, and she could not go there; but every 
few days the colt would come to the barnyard gate of his own 
accord, and whinny for his friend. Then the little girl would run 
to greet and talk to him as he galloped about, pausing every few 
moments to touch her soft cheek with ais nose, or let her gen- 


tle fingers comb his mane. 
It was Friday night. The day had been cold and rainy one 


of Apfil’s worst ; and early in the evening Lottie went to bed. 
The wind howled outside, but what cared the little girl for that; 


she did not fear the wind. The hours’ passed slowly by. Ten 





until the tame little fellow came cantering gracefully up to taste 


o'clock came: father and mother had retired and all the ‘house 
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was dark and still. Suddenly Lottie awoke. She heard Mel 
whinnying. There-was no doubt about it, she knew the voice 
so well, Louder and louder came the sound, ringing up to her in 
the pauses of the storm: What could it mean? 

Springing from her bed, she rushed to the window. A flicker- 
ing light gleamed through the heavy night air and the rain, dimly 
illuminating all outside ; where did it come from? There stood 
Mel close to the house, his eyes wide open, and the small, im- 
patient hoofs beating the muddy ground as he snorted and whin- 
nied without ceasing. Something was the matter. Lottie left the 
room and hastened to her father’s door, where she callep. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter, daughter?’ came the answer. 

“© papa,I don’t know! ButI wish you'd get up. Mel’s a 
whinnying like everything, and I see a big light !” 

Papa was out of bed in an instant. ‘‘ The house is on fire!” 

How the folks rushed around!. It did not take long to rouse 
the hired men, and soon all were bravely fighting the destroying 
element that had already begun to creep along the kitchen rocf 
from the chimney near which it caught. Thanks to the rain and 
the early discovery, however, the danger was at length overcome, 
and at the end of an hour Lottie’s father knelt with his family to 
praise God for his wonderful care over them, and his preservation 
of their home if not their lives, on that wild, stormy night. 

“« And Mel found it out first, didn’t he?’ chimed in Lottie, as 
the farmer related the story to a neighbor next day. ‘“ He’s the 
bestest horse !” 

** Yes,” answered the liappy father, ‘ Mel did find it out and 
waked us up. Money shall never buy my little girl’s colt now, 
for he is very dear to us all.” 

To-day Lottie tells this story to children of her own, and Mel 
stillcrops the grass in the pasture lot, and leads an easy life; an 
old, wornout horse, but loved and cared for by the grateful friends 
who remember his coltish days, and the,night when he saved 


them from the fire. 
a 


A VISIT TO LAURA BRIDGEMAN. 


Arew weeks since, I visited Laura Bridgman in her home near 
the Institution for the Blind at South Boston. If any one supposes 
that by reason of her deprivation she is qneer or awkward in per- 
son or manners, he is altogether inerror. There is nothing at all 
singular in her appearance, When I entered the parlor, a mem- 
ber of the family with whom she lives was playing on the piano, 
and close beside her, on a low seat, there was a very slight, very 
erect, quiet, self-possessed looking girl, who seemed to be listening 
to the the music, while her hands were busy over some crotcheting 
or similar work. She would have been taken for a guest who was 
nimbly fashioning some pretty article while being entertained 
with musi¢, The expression of her face was bright and interested ; 
and one watching her satisfied look, would have been slow to be- 
lieye that she did not hear. The green shade over her eyes indi- 
cated that she was one of the blind. She had on a brown dress, 
a blue ribbon at the neck, a gold ring and chain, and-a watch or 
locket in her belt—a neatly-attired, genteel Jady-like person, look- 
ing about 85, though her age is really not far from 44, with soft 


brown hair, smooth and fine,.a well-shaped head, fair complexion, . 


and handsome features. That was Laura. Dr. Howe spoke of 


her-as “comely and refined in form and attitude, graceful in motion, 
and postively handsome in features ;” and ofther “ expresive face,” 
which, indeed, in sensibility and intelligence, is above, instead of 
below the average. 

- As soon as the information was conveyed to her that she had a 
visitor from her native state, who knew people inthe town where 
her nearest kindred live, she came swiftly across the room, leaving 





her work on the centre-table as she passed it, and grasped my 
hand, laughing with the eagerness of a child. Then she sat down 
face to face with the lady who has charge of her, and commenced 
an animated conversation, by the manual alphabet, easily . under- 
stood by any one who has practiced it; but the sleight-of-hand 
by which the fingers of the friendly hostess, manipulated on 
Laura’s slender wrists, communicated with the living conscious- 
ness shut up in there without one perfect sense, except the taste 
and touch, was something mysterious, inscrutable to my duller 
sense. Yet that the communication was ‘definite, quick, incisive, 
so to speak, was manifest enough, for Laura’s face beamed, and she 
wasall alert. Partly by the letters and partly by signs, she said a 
great deal tome. She “ought to be at home to be company for 
her mother,” she said ; and once or twice she fashioned the word, 
“Mamma,” very distinct'y wiih her'lips. 

With regard to this vocal expression, Dr. Howe says, ‘‘ She has 
attained such facility for talking in the manual alphabet that I re- 
gret that I did not try also to teach her to speak by vocal organs, 
or regular speech.” She asked if I knew.a member of her family, 
now dead, and said, “That was a long year after Carl died.” She 
seemed brimming over with things to tell me, and wanted me to 
know about her teaching some of the blind girls to sew, which is 
part of her daily employment in the school nea by, and which 
she takes great pride in, threading the needles and making her 
pupils pick out their work if it is not done nicely. She is a 
good seamstress herself, does fancy work, and can run a sewing 
machine. 

Next she caught hold of my hand and led me up two flights of 
stairs to her room to show me her things; but the first movement ‘ 
was to take me to the window, where she patted on the glass and 
signified that I should see what a pleasant prospect there was from 
it. And there she, who had never seen or heard, waited by my 
side in great content while I looked and listened the sky was blue, 
with white clouds floating over it, and birds were singiug ; it was 
a perfect April day, but she could get no consciousness of it except 
in the softness of the air. Yet her face was radiant, and she stood 
there as though she both saw and heard. 

I wish I could bring before all those who are discontented with ; 
their lot—repining because God has withheld something from 
them or taken something away—the cheerful face of this girl, who 
has so little, but who accepts it as though she had all—who has 
never seen a human countenance or heard a human voice—who, 
in the infinite glory and beauty of this outward world has no part— 
shut in by herself in that silent, dark, unchangeable, awful loneli- 
ness, 

The. next act was to show me how springy her bed was; then 
she deliberately took off my shawl, as if she meant business, and 
showed me all the pretty things and conveniences she had in her 
room, opening every box and drawer, and displaying tho contents; 
her jet. chain she laid against her neck; her bows and collars and 
embroidered handkerchiefs were taken up one by one, then deftly 
placed in their proper receptacles; her writing materials, sewing 
implements, little statuettes, trinkets, large Bible—I had to see 
them all; ahd then her wardrobe, and it was with the greatest de- 
light she ran her fingers down the “shirrs” of the flounce of her - 
best winter dress and the cuirass basque, as if to say that her things 
were in the latest fashion. Finally, she took out a sheet of paper, 
pressed it down on her French writing-board, examined the point 
of her pencil, and wrote her autograph, “God is love and truth. 
L. N. Bripeman ;” and then from her needle case and spool-box 

produced a cambric ueedle and fine cotton, and showed me how 
she threaded a needle; which was done by holding the eye against 





the tip of her tongue, the exquisite nicety of touch in her tongue 
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guiding her to pass the thread through. Jt was done in an instant, 
though it seemed impossible to do it at all, and then she presented 
me the threaded necdle triumphantly, having secured it by slipping 
a knot. : 

After descending to the parlor, she told me how it was in Dr. 


Howe to fit her up such a pretty room; and then I must go into the 


schooHroom, whither she led me by the hand, and iutroduced me 
to several of her friends among the pupils; and when I took my 
departure she would have the teacher go with me to the door to 
tell me which car to take. 

The last report of Dr. Howe gives some particulars relating to 
the way in which he brought this very interesting girl into com- 
munication with her fellow-creatures, making her “one of the 
human family,” patiently, laboriously, lovingly going over a tedious 
process, month after month and year after year, until she became 
what she is. She has a home during the cold weather at the In- 
stitution ;. she earns “‘a little money by making bead-baskets, etc., 
and has the interest of $2,000, which was bequeathed to her by 
two friends—mother and daughter; ‘but still she barely receives 
enough for necessary articles of dress,” he adds—gently suggesting 
the needs of ‘* this dear child” for whom he has done so much.— 
Amanda B. Harris, in the Christian Union, 


A BOY’S BANK. 

THE Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society in San Francisco has under- 
taken the establishment of a Youths’ Savings Society. Any boy who 
purposes being for some time a member of the society can deposit 
whatever he wishes of his earnings in the savings bank. On this, 
at the end of every month, he receives five cents premium on each 
dollar deposited. ‘The bank is a large box, whose securely-locked 
top is pierced by many slits, which lead into compartments be- 
neath. These slits are numbered, and each depositor has his sum- 
ber, and the Secretary keeps a record of the names and 
numbers, and at the close of each month the President opens the 
bank and counts the contents of eich compartment in the presence 
of all the depositors. Then they are allowed the privilege of tak- 
ing their-money or the President will deposit it for them in some 
bank and open a regular bank account for them. It is hoped by 
the managers to thus encourage them tovsave their, earnings. 








SUICIDE OF A SCORPION. 
[From the Gold Hill (Cal.) News.] 

A scorPION was caught near the American Flat Tunnel, the other 
day, by some of the railroad boys, and tormented by them until, 
in its rago, it struck itself on the back with its poisoned dart. Im- 
mediately after doing so it grew quiet, and in less than ten min- 
utes died from the the effect of its own sting. Its body did not 
swell up or become discolored, and the only discernible mark was 
where it inserted its sting, at which point a sma!l black spot about 
the size of an ordinary pin-head was visible. Some people assert 
that the sting of a scorpion is not more dangerous than that of a 
bee, but the above incident, which several of the railroad men say 
is.a fact, would go to show that, however their sting may affect 
other animals, itis hardly the kind of medicine to be taken by 


themselves. 


—_> 


A GENTLEMAN at Springfield, Ky., a few days ago killed a gar- 
ter snake about thirty inches in length and one inch in diameter, 
from the mouth of which issued thirty-eight young snakes measur- 
ing each seven inches in length. Upon examination of the mother 
an elastic sack some eight or ten inches in length was observed 
attached ‘to the ligaments inside the mouth, and constituting a sort 
of false stomach in which the young reptiles had kept themselves. — 








ANEW WAY OF LIGHTING GAS. 


A New lighting apparatus has been invented in Germany, 
the advantage of which appears to be that it can be affixed to 
all gas jets and is made to act not by any special mechanism, 
but simply by the increased pressure of the gas, which is al- 
ways ‘laid on from the gasumeter when the lamps should be 
lighted. The act of turning on the gas at the main ignites it 
at all the burners fitted with this apparatus. Another feature of 
this invention is the arrangement by which, when the pressure is 


| diminished at the main, the gas can either be totally extinguished 


or let down to a thread. By the use of this apparatus, as soon as 
the gas is turned on, a whole city may be simultaneously illumi- 
nated; and when, in the early morning, the pressure is reduced, 
the light may be completely extinguished or gradually diminished, 
as necessity may require. 


A FRIENDLY COW. 


A FARMER’s wife in a Yorkshire town was assaulted by her 
husband in a field lately, where there was a cow that the 
woman had greatly petted. On seeing the man beating his 
wife, tearing her clothes, and otherwise maltreating her, the 
cow came charging up the field, and attacked the man with 
such ferocity that he was glad to retreat. The cow then took 
up a defenslbie position by the woman’s side, and stood per- 
fectly still while the latter’s struggled to her feet and supported 
herself by leaning against its flank until she had sufficiently 
recovered to take refuge from her husband in flight. 








YESTERDAY evening, about 7 o’clock, a deaf and dumb boy 
named Moore, while walking along the track of the Dayton & 
Michigan Railroad at the point where it crosses the Troy Pike, was 
knocked from the track by the pilot of the locomotive Mayo, No. 
2, and seriously if not fatally injured, falling on his back and 
fracturing his skull. The boy was picked up in a miserable con- 
dition, and taken to the office of Dr. Egry, who gave him what 
surgical attention the case required, and had him conveyed to his 
home. Dr. Egry expresses the opinion that the boy’s recovery is 
impossible. ; 

The engineer saw the boy on the track and rung the bell and 
sounded the whistle, but to no purpose. The locomotive was 
moving at such a speed that it was impossible to check it in time 
to prevent the calamity. No blame attaches to the engineer, as he 
did all in his power to prevent the accident.— Dayton Journal, 
Aug. 11. : 

& 





Tue Papa Trara.—Or the modern crowns of Continental 
Europe, perhaps the most remarkable is the well-known triple 
crown or Papal tiara, or perhaps we should say tiaras, for there 
are four of them. The tiara is seldom worn by the Pope; it is 
carried before him in procession, but, except on rare occasions, he 
wears a mitre like an ordinary bishop. Of the existing tiaras, the 
most beautiful is that which was given by Napoleon I. to Pius VII 
in 1804, Itis said to be worth upward of $45,000. Its three cir- 
cles are almost incrusted with sapphires, emeralds, rubies, pearls 
and diamonds; and the great emerald is its apex, said to be the 
most beautiful in the world, is alone valued at $8,200 francs.— 


Chambers* Jowrnal. 
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“ How. odd it is,” said Pat, as he trudged along on foot, one hot 
sultry day, “that a man never meets a cart going the same way 
as he is!” 
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THE BOSTON DEAF-MUTH RELIEF BUREAU 


Ir seems that the accountof the disgraceful proceedings of some 
of the Boston deaf-mutes, which was published in the last number 
of Tue Smenr Worup, was correct in every particular. In 
another column will be found a letter from Mr. J. B. McGann, the 
Secretary of the Boston Deaf-mute Relief Bureau. We publish the 
letter, because it seems only fair that the Boston deaf-mutes should 
be given the opportunity to say what they can in their own defense. 
We fail to see, however, that any good will be done by the writing 
and-publication of the letter in question. It admits the correctness 
of every allegation made in the articles from the Boston Herald. 
The Herald’s account puts things as people generally put them, 
while Mr. McGann’s letter tries hard to make the best of a very 
bad matter. It is some satisfaction to know that some of those 
concerned are not so wholly lost to all sense of common decenvy as 
not to feel ashamed of their connection with the affair now that it 
is put in its true light. That some do feel ashamed is proved by 
the fact that after the article iw the last number of Tue SILENT 
Wortp had been set up, we received a letter asking us not to print 
the names of two of the officers of the Relief Bureau; and believing 
that these persons had been made the tools of others, we struck the 
names off. Mr. McGann’s “respectful declination” to receive 
money, food, or clothing is also a proof that he is not altogether 
satisfied with his connection with the concern. Since the above 
was written, we have received a letter requesting us to say that 
“ Messrs. Adam Acheson; E. J. Welch and Robert Crawford are 
not and have never been members of the Relief Bureau, ard do 
not smpathize with it at all.” 





[CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
Boston, August 18, 1875. 
To the Editor of Tar Stent Wortp. 

Dear Sir: Wuttx looking over your issue of August 15th last, I 
noticed, under the head of ‘‘ Boston News,” an article concerning the 
arrest of William Acheson, for obtaining money under false pretences, 
to which I would make a few explanatory remarks, also some con- 
cerning the organization of said soviety. Last May, Mr. Bowes 

and several deaf-mutes were talking over the feasibility of starting 
a relief Bureau, for the reason, he, Mr, Bowes, had been called 
upon by several families of deaf-mutes for relief, the Library 
Association not having make any provisions for cases of this kind. 
Mr. Bowes gave several minor sums of money but off his own 
pocket towards releiving them. After having assisted several 
families of deaf-mutes, he saw it Was not just the thing giving 
so much out of his own pocket, so thinking that as President of 
the Library Coporation, he would be justified in sending out agents 
for the new Deaf-mute Relief Bureau, he did so, with what results 





you are already acquainted with. At the trial of Mr. Acheson, 
we hope all will turn out right. 

I wish to make*a few remarks about the tone of the dispatch 
from Newport, R. I.: first, where it reads ‘“ Bowes handed over to 
a Boston officer a certain sum ($77,75, I believe) as his share of 
the proceeds.” Now Bowes never handed any money to a “ Bos- 
ton officer.” He gave toa person who represented he had full 
authority todemand it, the mentioned sum, not as “ his share of 
the proceeds,” but as the amount collected in New Hampshire, less 


| the usual commission of the agent, for the Relief Bureau. 


Now to a more personal affair “ Money, clothing, or provisions 
may be sent to the Secretary, J. B. McGann, Jr.” When that 
article was sent to press, it was sent without my knowledge. I 
respectfully decline the honor of receiving any monies, etc, for the 
Bureau, although they may be sent to the Managing Agent. My 
position as Secretary and on the Committe, I shall retain. But as 
to receiving any money etc, as I said before, I respectfully de- 
cline the honor. Hoping you will finda place in your valuable 
paper forthis explanation, I remain, 

Yours Truly, J. B. Mogann, Secretary N. FE. D. M. R. B. 
SS ee 
“Tl WANT OUT.” 

Some time ago the “ SrnzentT WorLp” questioned the expression 
“ Twant out,” found in one of the excellent books by'Mr. J. Scott 
Hutton, of Halifax, N.5S., and Mr. Hutton came out with a de- 
fence of it, as being simple and clear. He failed, however, to con- 
vince us that it was good English. 

The following, which we take from the New York Tribune of Au- 
gust 6th, shows that the phrase is good Scotch; and Mr. Hutton 
being a loyal Scott, that doubtless is reason enough for him to con- 
sider it good English—or even better ! 


Since writing the above, we have shown it to our friend, Hon. © 
H. C. Hickok, Chief Clerk of the U. 8. Mint at Philadelphia, and © 


formerly State Superintendent of Common Schoolsin Pennsylvania 
—a gentleman of high authority on educational matters. He re- 
marks, “1t is good: Pennsylvania English; I have never heard it 
questioned before.” So if Mr. Hutton comes down to the Centen- 
nial, as we certainly hope he will, he will meet with fellow-sinners 
to keep him company. But as Mr. Hickok adds that “It’s me” 
and ‘I seen” are also good Pennsylvania. English, we must be al- 
lowed to doubt still. We have, however, discovered a reason why 
Mr. EHtton’s books should be more extensively used in the United 
States, or at least in Pennsylvania. H. W. 8. 

A number of odd Central Pennsylvania idioms not long ago 
printed in The Nation included this, before unknown to that jour- 
nal: “The dog wants in (or out).” The expression has been dis- 
covered to be of Scotch parentage, and an Englishman relates the 
following story as founded upon it:- ‘The course of justice is calm- 
ly ambling through an Edinburgh law court when the Judge hears 
a disturbance. ‘‘ Usher! Usher!” shouts the bewigged authority, 
“what's that noise?” ‘It’s a mon, me lorrd,” says Master Usher, 
“ he’s oot, and he’s wantin’ in.” ‘Very well, let himin,” and the 
intruder gets a seat in the hall. _By-and-by another tramping is 
audible. ‘Usher! Usher! what’s the matter now?” ‘It’s the 
mon. me lorrd,” answers the unhappy official. 
he’s wantin’ up.” The Judge is provoked but still calm. “Show 
him up.” Silence for a little, then a-rustlivg in the gallery. 
“Usher, what’s going on now?” “Please, me. lorrd, it’s just the 
mon, he’s up and he’s wantin’ doon,” “Show him down,” an- 
swers the exasperated Judge, who manages to. remain quiet un- 
til ten minutes after a fresh commotion is caused by “ the mon 
who was in and wantin’ oot,” and he cries, “ Let him out, and, 


‘what is morey;keep him out!”—Deaf-mute’s Journal. 


*He’s doon and * 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. W. FarnovM, a graduate of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, was instantly killed by being struck by a 
passing train, while walking on the railroad track on Saturday 
Jul’y. 24th. The road is a new one lately built, and it is supposed 
Yhat Mr. Farnum thought it comparatively safe to walk upon the 
track, as but few trains are as yet running upon the road. The 
deceased was within a few days of thirty-eight years of age. 
When four years old he was attacked by scarlet fever which left 
him deaf and speechless. He was well educated, having spent ten 
years in the New York Institution. He afterwards learned the 
cabinet maker’s trade, and specimens of his workmanship, in pos- 
session of his-uncle, Mr. H. H. Farnum, show that he was an in- 
genious and skillful mechanic. His health not admitting of his 
working at this trade, he entered a job printing office in New York 
city, where he learned the printing business. In 1861 he entered 
the office of the Zri-States Union, a weekly newgpaper published 
at Port Jervis N. Y., as a compositor, and after working a year 
entered into a partnership for the publication of the Union. Mr. 
Farnum retained his interest in the paper until 1868. Since that 
date Mr. Farnnm has most of the time worked at his trade, but at 
times has acted as canvassing agent, in which business he was 
quite suncessful. 





AMOS SMITH, ESQ. 


WE regret to announce the death of Amos Smith, Esq., which 
occurred from consumption of the bowels, at 6.40 last evening, at 
his residence on. Howard Avenue, Ward Sixteen. Mr. Smith was 
for nearly twenty-seven years connected with the office of Registry 
of Deeds in this city, resigning his position there abont two years 
since. His demise will be sincerely regretted by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. He leaves a widow and two daughters, 
— Boston Paper. 
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THE LITTLE MANIN BLACK. 
[From The Christian at Work.] 

OnE warm day last summer I threw myself down under a shady 

. tree that stood on the edge of a large field, and taking a book from 
my pocket, soon lost myself in its pages. Suddenly I heard a voice 
near me singing away in the happiest manner imaginable. The 
voice was not large enough for achild, so I conjectured ina moment 
that it must belong to one of the forest elves, or some other tiny 
sprite ; and looking cautiously around, I soon spied the little fel- 
low. He was not more than half an inch high; such a little atom 
of a man, dressed in a complete suit of black, without even a white 
tie to relieve it. He was standing at the door of his home, his 
small arms a-kimbo, and singing as if he thoroughly enjoyed the 
exercise. These little people, you know, do not live in huts, but 
“in mnderground dwellings, and they are so shy that they almost 
always stand just at the door when they sing, ready to run into the 
house tf alarmed. I knew how timid they are, so I sat as still as 
a mouse and watched him. When he had finished his song he 
looked cautiously around in every direction to see if any stranger 
was near; but he could not see me, for his home was in the open 
ground, where the sun shone full in the day, and I was. in the 
shade, out of his sight; so-he thought he might venture out. He 
skipped along in a jolly sort of a way, but always on the elert for 
danger, till he came to some seeds, which he took one at a time, 
and with infinite pains carried home, and stored them up in his 


cupboard for future use» Then he pulled some sweet, tender grass 
and carrie that home too; and although I watched some time, he 


did not appear agair. 
, Having found out where this little man lived, I used*often to go 


/ 





that way; and although I could never make his acquaintance— 
because he would run into the house and hide if I tried to speak 
with him— yet by watching I came to know a good deal about his 
habits and mode of life. I saw him take a journey one day to visit 
some relatives who lived on the other side of the field. He set out 
quite early in the morning. He wore a fresh black suit, looking as 
neat and nice as any parson; and who knows but he was one? 
At first he went frisking along as if too happy to go slowly; but 
soon he came to a mud puddle, which to him doubtless seemed a 
lake. He did not want to go around it, indeed he could not easily 
do so, as it was a long rut half full of water; so he stopped, and 
apparently “ considered the situation,” then began to gather small 
stones, grass, and little sticks, which he carried and threw into the 
small lake till he had made a sort of road, over which he could 
pass dry-shod ; for you see he did not want to get wet when he 
was going visiting. So at last he reached the homé of his friends, 
I found out, by close watching, the object of this journey. He was 
about to be married. No wonder he was careful of his clothes. 

Well, the wedding was a very quiet one. As soon as the two 
were made one, they set out on their homeward journey ; but as 
they went they chanced to meet another little man, who stopped 
to chat a moment with the bride. Whereupon the groom at once 
attacked him, nor left him till he was completely vanquished, when 
he rejoined his lady and they continued on their way. But, alas! 
the marriage proved a most unhappy one. The very next day, as 
I was passing their home, I heard a most plaintive song instead of 
the usual merry one, and as I looked at the little man, wondering 
what could be the trouble, the bride came out, and instead of be- 
stowing loving words on her new-made husband, she spoke to him 
in sharp tones, and even bit and scratched him. I did not wonder 
or blame him when he at last waxed desperate and coolly put her . 
out of the house. From that day his temper seemed soured. I 
often saw him attack friends and neighbors without any apparent 
provocation. He never allowed his wife to enter the house again, 
but lived there alone, while she returned to her friends. One day, 
as I watched him standing in his doorway, singing as it was his 
nature to do, but not, I thought, with the merry, happy spirit of 
old, suddenly a huge monster with a great, toothless mouth sprang 
from the tree above me, seized the poor little man, and, before I 
could prevent it, flew away with him in his mouth. 

Do you recognize in my little man in black the common field- 
cricket? He it is who makes a home in a field or pasture where 
the sun lies all day, and standing in his doorway sings so merrily. 
He yathers seeds, fruit, and grasses and stowes them away in his 
home, while he drinks only the dew of leaves and flowers. He will 
make a road over any puddle or narrow stream of water by throw- 
ing in stones, grass, or sticks, and his wife is very apt to treat him 
badly, even amusing herself often by trying to bite off his legs; 
and he and his male acquaintances always quarrel and fight when- 
ever they meet. 


><> 





Scripner’s MonTHLY says, that Jarvis, the painter, once saw a 
foreigner waiking down Broadway witha cigar box under his arm. 
Jarvis dropped in behind, and whenever he.saw a friead, silently 
motioned him todo the same. At length the foreigner, upon turn- 
ing into a cross street, was astonished to.see a number of men 
marching solemnly after him insingle file. Facing the procession, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ What for de debbil is dis? What for you take 
me, eh? What for you so much come after me, eh?” “Sir,” said” 


Jarvis, with an air of profound respect, ‘‘ we saw you going to the 
grave alone with the body of your dead intant, and we took the 
opportunity to offer you our sympathy, and to follow your babe to 





‘the tomb.” 
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OHIO CORRESPONDENCE. 


CotumBus, On10, August 22, 1875. 


But a few days moreremain before the members of the Ohio Deaf- 
mute Alumni Association will meet at their alma mater, there to re- 
new old friendships, to form new ones, to behold the changes which 
time has made since they bid farewell to their school-life, to talk over 
the days of“ auld lang syne,” to discuss matters pertaining to their 
interests and many more things which will spring into their minds 
when they arrive. From what information I have been able to gather 
the affair promises tobe more than an ordinarily large one, to say 
nothing ot the distinguished personages who have promised to be prg- 
sent, among whom are Gen. Kent Jarvis, of Massillion; Rev Thomas 
Gallaudet, of New York ; Mr. A. W. Mann, of Michigan ; Messrs Booth, 
Walling, and Hess, trustees of the Institution, Mr. Charles W. Ely, of 
the Maryland Institution, and many others ; and I predict it will be 
one of the most interesting and enjoyable occasions of the kind ever 
held. ' 

The Clerc Memorial which was the cause of so much discussion at 
the last re-union ofthe Association , being now one ofthe things of the 
past, there wili be no question of a national character to engage 
the attention of the Astociation unless some action is taken towards 
holding a national convention at Philadelphia next year or sending 
something to represent the deaf-mytes of Ohio at the Centennial, which 
Iam of opinion, could readily be done, at least, I hope so. As yet I 
have seen nothing said on the subject, and it islikely it will be passed 
over. 

Several propositions of a state character will be made tothe con- 
vention; among them the holding of a re-union two years off, on the 
occasion ofthe semi-centennial anniversary ofthe history of the Insti- 
tution ; and I think it but proper that some kind of exercises should 
be held on the occasion, and am pretty certain that the members of 
the Association will second any action that may be brought up on 
the subject. Another is that of havinga committee appointed to 
‘collect subscriptions from the gradutes of the Institution to be used 
towards having a marble bust or some other memorial made in honor 
of the late Hartio N. Hubbell, the founder and first Superintendent of 
the Institution, who served in that capacity from 1827 to 1-52, Surely a 
more fitting tribute to the memory of one who labored so faithfully in 

behalf ofthe silent chiidren of the state, and that,too, ata time when 
they were hardly thought worthy of notice, the Association could not 
bestow; and it issincerely hoped the plan will meet with a hearty 
favor. 

If the Association orders a bust, a niche in the rotunda of the Insti- 
tution building could be made, where the memorial might be placed, 

and thus be accessible to the eyes of all who may chance to visit the 

Institution. Should the Association see proper to take action npon 
the matter and it is decided to celebrate the semi-centennial anniver- 
sary of the history of the Institution, the unveiling ceremonies etc, 
might take place on the occasion. The cost of asubstantial marble 

bust would not amount to more thern $400, or $500,and that sume, I 

think, could easily be raised in ashort time, from among the deaf-mutes 
of Ohio—and more too; perhaps sufficient to purchase one also for the 
late Collins Stone. 

There is one thing which promises to make quite a lively discussion 
and that is the choice of officers of the Association. Until within a 
month or two, it was thought that Mr. Patterson would be a candidate 
tor re-election to the position of President; in order to defeat him a 
few of those who were hostile to his re-election have worked indus- 
triously for a year or two past to secure the election of Mr. Barrick, of 
Cincinnati. Mr. Patterson has made a good President, and many will 
regret that he has refused to allow his name to be used in connection 
with the position. Mr. D. H. Carroll’s name will be brought forward 
in opposition to Mr. Barrick, and from present indications he stands a 
fair chance of being.the next. President of the Association. Mr. Me- 
Gregor the present efficient Secretary of the Association, also declined 
being a candidate for re-election who will take his place is yet a ques- 
tion of the future ; probably Mr. Freeman, should he allow tho use of 
his name, will be supportedby those who favor Mr. Barrick; at least, 
that was the talk some time ago, 

Messrs. McGregor and Eldridge were in the city last week perfecting 
arrangements for the convention. The house which has undergone a 
cleaning up and repairing during the vacation, is nearly ready. The 
office of the Superintendent has been enlarged by taking out the 

*vault which was constructed when the building was put up. The re- 
ception room has beea made more attractive by painting the walls 
a light blue color, and furnishing it with a new carpet, while the par- 
lors, and several of the other rooms have also had their appearance 
rendered more pleasing to the eye by being painted. Shutters are 
being placed on the windowson the back part of the sete of the 
boy’s side. 

















Mr. J. M. Park returned this evening from a few week's vacation in 
the country,in company with several other mutes who are to take part 
in the pantomimic exhibition to be given before the members of the 
Association upon Friday evening. Mr. Park is manager of the affair. 

The many friends of Mr. Robert Patterson will unite with me in con- 
gratulating him upon the happy eveut of his marriage to Miss Rosa 
O, Gildersleeve which tcok place at the residence of the bride’s parents 
in Circleville, Ohio, on the 19th inst, The ceremony was performed 
by Mr. G. O, Fay, and is spoken of by those who witnessed it as a 
very elegant affair. Miss Gildersleeve was for a few years a teacherin 
the Institution, and by her kind amiable qualities not only won the 
esteem of her GO=aborers and pupils, but ofall who came in contact with 
her. May their voyage over the rugged path-way of life ever be one 
of sunshine and happiness. 

On the evening of the same day Mr. J.T. Murray and Miss Mary C. 
Riehards were married at the Institution by Mr. G. 0. Fay. Both 
were former pupils here. This looks as if matrimonial business in 
Ohio _was getting rather brisk, and there is more in prospect. 

Mr. Raffington is spending his vacation in Jamaica, and will not be 
back in time to look in upon the proceedings of the conventiun; ditto, 
Mr. Stewart, who, after recovering from a severe attack of sickness, 
went where the climate would agree more favorable with his health. 

A correspondent of the Ohio State Journal in giving an account of a 
camp meeting recently held not far from this city thus speaks ofa 


‘deaf-mute lady, formerly a pupil of the Distitution: 


A NOVEL EXERCISE. 

“A sister Rife, who is a deaf-mnte, submitted her testimony in 
writing, which she desired to be read. In accordance with the request 
of many present she was conducted to the platform, and expressed in 
the silent language of the deaf-mute the thoughts she had committed 
to paper. This was witnessed with the deepest interest, and the inter- 


pretation of this sign language, which had been previously announced . 


would be read by Rev. C. D. Battelle, was looked for with great curi- 
osity. This written interpretation presented a most beautiful picture 
of the true Christian life, expressed with remarkable simplicity and 
brevity. We are sorry we have not the words as read, to present to 
your readers.” # 

School re-opens Wednesday Septemper 15th. *,% 


<> 


A MINE OF SWEETNESS. \ 


GENERALLY when we hear of rich strikes it is a goldor silver 
mine, but this time it turns out to be honey, pure and sweet. A 
few days since, as the workmen on the tunnel at Cajon Pass were 
hauling over some rocks they came across a deposit of honey, and 
taking a pole and running it into the mountain were surprised to 





find no bottom. They got a longer pole, some twenty feet in length . 


and were unable to touch bottom with that. Upon withdrawing 
the pole the honey began to run out, and soon tubs, buckets, and 
two barrels were filled, and still it flowed. Some parties came in 
town and loaded up with barrels, and propose to make a_ business 
of it.. They put in a charge of powder and blew off a_ portion. of 
the rock, which disclosed tons upon tons of honey. Our infor- 
mant states that after exploring it from below to where 
the bees were found to enter, it was found to be about one-fourth 
of a mile ; and it is his opinion that the whole cavity is filled with 
honey. He estimates over one hundred tons in sight, and believes 
that 1,000 tons would not be an unfair estimate. This immense 
deposit cannot be equalled by any ever found. According to the 
above estimate it would take every, barrel and hogshead *in San 
Bernardino to hold it.—San Bernardino Argus. 


ADOG ON THE POLICE FORCE. 


_THERS*is “ acommon looking, medium sized ” dog on the police 
force of Alleghany, Pa. He came asa lodgerlast Winterto the 
police station, moneyless and homeless and hungry, and they took 
him, in and he has lived there ever since. He goes the rounds with 
an officer, and assists in capturing the rapid rascals, seizing them 
behind. He travels sometimes alone, and When he meet an inebri- 
ate he barks for a policeman to come up. This dog is appropri- 
ately named Billy, and a harmless “ billy” he is. Effective, but 
breaking no heads. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A MAN in Iowa has applied for a patent for a plow to be worked by 
wind power. 


Seventeen bears have been killed in Mattawamkeag, Maine, this 
season. The State pays five dollars for each capture. 


Many a watch that hasn’t gone for years goes as soon asits owner 
Bets intoa city crowd. 

“Jump-up-and-run-away and then sit down again” is the 
name ofa Red-Cloud Indian who has just taken the war-path. He 
must have sat down on a bayonet point. 

Mrs. Jesse Durham, of Ladogo, Ind., was_bothered by the possession 
of $4,209. She distrusted the banks, and hid her treasure in a barrel of 
sand. She now offers $300 for the thief and money. 

Arobinin Troy defended her young the other day so successfully 
from the attacks ofa cat that puss retired without abird supper and 
utterly discomfited. 

Mr. McGregor, of San Franvisco, made money fast enough when he 
bought the trotting horse Abe Edington for $15,000, anda few hours 
after sold him for $20,000 tu ex-Gov. Stanford. 

A little girl up in Fallion has delveloped parts as a dentist. She tied 
a string to her little brother’s tooth, tied the other end of the string to 
the stove leg, and then tonched a red-hot coal to the victim's nose. 
The tooth came out, : 

A charred shingle fell over a bird's nest in Ingleside, Mass., while a 
building was burnihg close by, and some young sparrows were thus 
protected, although the heat was intense enough to destroy the leaves 
on the tree. 

A remarkable success in the transportation ol {fresh meat has just 
been achived. A refrigerator car lately arrived in New York from 
Chicago, containing twenty thousand pounds of fresh beef and a num- 
ber of prairie chickens, all of which were in as good condition as when 
packed, 

A photographer in San Francisco madea likeness for aman who 
refused to take the picture, claiming that it did not correctly represent 
him. He thought it made him uglier than the reality. The maker 
sued to recover the pay, and in the trial the picture was put on evi- 
dence and shown tothejury, Thejury, by their verdict, decided that 
the defendant was as ugly as the photograph. 

Byron, a villiage on Rock River, Illinois, has always been remarka- 
ble fora rigid exclusion of the liquor traffic. A German recently 
tried the experiment of opening a lager beer saloon there. It remained 
open one day ;and the same night a party of citizens destroyed the 
stock, smasheda billiard table, and scared the proprietor out of town. 

There is a remarkable cat living in Whitneyville, Conn., near Lake 
Whitney. Itisseven or eight years of age, and goes a-fishing for its 
meals. It will stand in water up to its thighs and sieze small fish and 
eels. Some ofthe latter have been twenty inches iong. The greatest 
achievement of this cat was the capture, recently, ofa fish weighing 
three pounds, The animal cornered the fish in shallow water and then 
pushed it ashore. ‘ 

A number of tablets, written and carefully arranged in an ivory 
box, have been discovered in the ruinsof Pompeii. They contain re 
ceipts for payments of money, and bear the consular date, with the 
name of the day and month, and the amount paid. The tablets are 
evidently accounts, and from the way in which they are kept, there 
can be no doubt that the spot where they were founp was the site ofa 
Roman banker’s house. 

A littté boy and girl living in Lower Lake, Cal., being left alone for, 
an afternoon a few days ago, strayed away from home and got lostin 
the woods. They were net found till three o’clock the next morning. 
In the meantime the boy, who had taken a gun with him. shot several 
quail, which they contrived to cook and eat, and also a -uge California 
lion that had occupied a tree in which they sought seelter for the night, 
The children were but twelve and seven years old respectively. 
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DROWNED IN THE BACK-WATER. 

Tux body of Owen O'Neil, a deaf and dumb man, was found in 
the back-water near Brighton Station, yesterday, very much de- 
composed. No one saw him drown. The body was very much 
decomposed, and he must have fallen in nearly a week ago. He 
was last seen by John H. Barth last Tuesday night very drunk. 
He said he had a brother in New York, from whom he expected 
some money, after receiving which he intended to go to the deaf 
and Dumb Institution at Columbus.—Oincinn1tti Engineer, Aug. 
9th. - ne ‘~ 








DISDAIN OF UMBRELLAS. 


UMBRELLAS, such a necessary convenience in our day, were, even 
in the beginning of the present century, but little used in Eugland 
or indeed in any part of Europe, unless by invalids or very fine, 
ladies. And they did not carry an umbrella in the street as we do; 
but one was kept hanging in the hall of stylish mansions, and 
held by a servant over vistors as they passed to and from their 
carriages. It was deemed very effeminate in aman or boy to shirk 
a wetting; and soit was no wonder that an old soldier like Lord 
Cornwallis should have had his ire aroused by the offer of an um- 
brella. He had been dining with a friend, and when about to en- 
ter his carriage to return home, stopped a few moments to con- 
verse with his host. Asit was raining in torrents, a servant in 
attendance attempted to hold the house umbrella over his Lord- 
ship’s head ; but the soldier exclaimed, wrathfully : 

“Take that thing away! Do you suppose I am a sugar doll, 
to melt in a shower ? or do you take me for a woman, who is afraid 
of her fine headgear? I have not been all these years fighting my 
country’s battles, to be frightened now at cold water. A shower 
of rain is no worse than powder and ball, and I never shirked 
them.” 

Then, baring his head to the pelting rain, the nobleman walked 
deliberately to his carriage. 

The gallant old Duke of Wellington, the hero of Waterloo and 
so many other battles, had the same opinion of umbrellas. During 
the Spanish war, in an action near Bayonne, in 1818, the Grena- 
diers, under Colonel Tyngling, occupied an unfinished redoubt 
near the high road. Lord Wellington, mounted on his veteran 
charger, rode past the redoubt, scanning with critical eye the dis- 
position of the troops, and evidently as unmindful of the heavy 
rain that was pelting him over the head and shoulders as he was 
of powder and ball when facing an enemy whom he always meant 
and rarely failed, tosuddue. You may imagine, then, the indigna- 
tion of the sturdy old chieftain at seeing the officers of a certain 
regiment protecting themselves, even under fire, from the torrents of 
rain, by huddling together under umbrellas. This was morethan 
the equanimity of the “ Iron Duke” could endure, and he instantly, 
after reaching his quarters, dispatched Lord Hill with the mes- 
sage: “ Lord Wellington does not approve of the use of umbrellas 
by soldiers, and especially under fire, nor can he permit gentle- 
men’s sons to make themselves ridicuious in the eyes of the army.” 
—Fannie Roper Feudge, St. Nicholas for August. 





THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING. 

Bips_ were lately opened atthe Internal Revenue Bureau 
for supplying that office with the check stamps used upon beer, 
tobacco, whisky, &c. There were a large number of bids, ranging 
from a reasonable price for the work down to nothing, and one firm 
actually offered to pay the Government $2,100 a mouth for the 
privilege of doing the work. The secret of this offer lies in the 
fact that the law permits the imprintof the manufacturer of the 
stamps to be put upon each stamp made. Last year the sales ex- 
ceeded sixty-five millions of stamps, and in this way the names of 
the manufacturers were brought before the people of every section 
and of every class. The firm making the offer is the American 
Photographic Company, of New York, and is the same firm that 
now has the contract for the work. The circumstance shows the 
value of advertising, and that the enterprisingSfirm, who have had 
the value of experience, knows how to appreciate it. 





Ir is one of the curiosities of natural history that a horse enjoys 
his food most when he hasn’t.a bit in‘his:mouth,. ©. - 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 








lin, 2in, Bin. YWeol. col. 
1 time ... 0 75 ] 50 225 3 00 5 00 
il month 1 2 2 00 3 50 5 00 8 00 
8 times... 1 75 8 00 4% 70 12:00 
2 mos...... 200 8 50 5 00 8 00 14 00 
5 times... 2 25 400 5 75 900 1600 
8 mvs...... 2 5 450 6 50 10 00 18 00 
7 times... 2 75 5 00 74 120 210 
4 mos...... 3 00 5 50 8 00 14 00 24 00 
9 times... 3 25 6 00 875 15 00 27 00 
mos......3 50 6 5) 92 1700 3000 
1] times... 3 75 70 10 00 19 00 Se 
6 mos......4 00 750 107% 200 3 
9 = 5 50 900 1300° 20 420 
12 * >» 00 10 50 16 0 =. 30 00 50 00 
ATCHES, 
By all tpe most celebrated makers at VERY 
W PRICES. 
- 
JEWHLLRY, 


In every variety of the finest quality. 


SILVER -WARE, 


Of the latest designs and most unique work- 

manship. 

ve Pi ae? WARE et 
of = 

PERION QUALITY 


Clocks & Bronzes, 


Fancy Goods, etc., designed for _ 
Wedding Presents. 


M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO., 
; Jewellers, 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


fF, FREUND’S 


_LADLES’ ™ 
National Confectionery, 


Drninc anp Ick-crREAM SALOON, 
520 Tenth street. 





Special attention to the wants of my pa- 
trons, and rfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
Please reportimmediately any inattention on 
the part of the waiters. 


O INVALIDS. 








If — are suffering with Dyspepsia, Indi- 
estion, Constipation, Loss of Appetite or 

neral Debility, get one bottle of BROWN- 
ING’S BITTERS, and'use ertoeding to direc- 
tions, and if you are not benefitted by it go 
back to the party whom rm purchased 
it and get your money back. ll parties sell- 
ing it are authorized to sell upon the above 
terms, For sale by. Druggists and Grocers 
gen ly. 

BROWNING & MIDDLETON, 


Proprietors and Manufatzturers, 
610 Pennsyivan: Avenue. 


Shaan HOWLAND .° 
Dental Association 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No, 219 Four-and-a-half Street 


Ton Doors Tort of Peesevivenia Auovs, Bog 


NITROUS OXIDE ADMINISTERED 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DENTAL WORK 
Carefully and. Properly Executed. 
Please give them a Call. 











RUNKS, < TRUNKS, 


HARNESS. SADDLERY, 
SATCHELS,. POCKET BOOKS, 
ING BAGS, 
LSTRAPS, 

&eq. &e., &e. 


THE LARGESE*AND BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK 
IN 
WASHINGTON, 
AT "HE 


Practical Manufactory 


OF 


Jas. 8. Topham & Co., 


425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Fellow’s Frail. 


FITSCURED FREE!! 


Any person suffering from the above disease 
is reques dress DR. PRICE, and a trial 
bottle of medicine will be forwarded by 
Express. 


D. G, 





FREE! 


The only cost. being the Express charges, 
which, owing tomy large business, are small. 
Dr. Price has made the treatment of 


FITS OR EPILEPSY 


a study for years, and he will warrant a cure 
by the use of his remed 


y. 
Do not fail to send for a trial bottle; it costs 
nothing, and he 


WILL CURE YOU, 
no matter of how longstanding your case may 
pe Ss how many other remedies may have 


Circulars and testimonials sent with 


FREETRIAL BOTTLE. 


“Be partictilar to Five your Express, as well 
as your Post Office direction, and 





Address, 
Dr. Chas. T. Price, 
67 William Stteet, New York. 
M. LOSANO. R. HARDON, 


LOSANO & HARDON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


No. 400 Ninth st., corner of D 
4s 
(Opp. Y. M, C. A. Building), 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ANDREW SAKS. B. KATZENSTEIN 


VER-COATS, 
~ DRESS & BUSINESS SUITS, 


GJentlemen’s 
Hurnishings. 
SPRING STOCK 


NOW OPEN 
READY MADE: AND 


TarLortna DEPARTMENTS 


Fully Stocked. 
A. SAKS .& CO., 





816 SEVENTH STREET. @ 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy for Internal 
& External Use. 


POND’S EX: RACT CURES 


PILEs, blind and bleeding; INFLAMMA'TIONS 
and ULCERATIONS ; HEMORRHAGE from any 
organ—Nose, Gums, Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c; CONGESTIONS, ENLARGEMENTS. 
POND'’S EXTRACT INVALUABLE 

For DYSENTERY and RHEUMATISM; Inflamma- 
tion of Eyres and EYELIDs ; Inflammation of 
OVARIES: Vaginal LEUCORRHEA; VARICOSE 
VEINS; Sore NIPPLES. 

POND'S EXTRACT forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Draggists 
ve cians, anc everybody who hasever used 


t. ‘ 

PAMPHLET containing History and Uses 
mailed free on application, it not’ found at 
your Druggist’s 


POND’S EXTRACT C0., 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


TASTELESS 
MEDICINES. 


A prominent. New York physician lately 
complained to DUNDAS & CO. about their 
SANDALWOOD: Or CAPSULES, stating that 
sometimes they cured miraculously, but that, 
& patient of his had taken them without 
effect. On being informed that several imi- 
tations were sold, he inquired and found his 
patient Niet not. been taking DUNDAS DICK & 


What happenéd to this physician may have 
happened to others, and DUNDAS DICK & 
CO, take this method of protecting physicians, 

gists’ and themselves,and preventing OIL 
intodisrepute. 

PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the Ca 
sules will continue to do so, for they contain 
the PURE O11 in the best and cheapest form. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO. use more OIL .OF 
SANDALWOOD than all the Wholesale and 
Retail ate, and Perfumers ifi the United 
States combined, and this is the soLE reason 
why the Pusk OILis sold CHEAPER in their 
Capsules than in any other from, 

IL OF SANDALWOOD is fast superseding 
every other remedy, sixty Capsules ONLY 
being required toinsure a safe and certain 
cure in six or eight oa be From no other 
medicine can this result be had. 

DUNDAS DICK € CO’S SOFT CAPSULES 
solve the problem, long considered by emi- 
nent physicians, of how to avoid the nausea 
and disgust experienced in swallowing, which 
are well known to detract from, ifnot destroy 
the good effects of many valuabie remedies. 

Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and 
neat boxes, thirty in each, and are the only 
Capeaies poenerivee Py Ue par Soy 

ASTELESS MEDICINES.—Castor Oil and 
many other nauseous medicines can be take,n 
as - | and porely. in DUNDAS DICK ¢ COS 
SOFT CAPSULES, NO TASTE, NO SMELL. 
. R@~ THESE WERE THE ONLY CAPSULES AD- 
MITTED TO THE LAST PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Send for Circular to 35 Wooster street, N. Y. 


SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES HERE. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
To the Editor of THE SILENT WORLD. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND. . 
Will you lane inform your readers that 
J have a positive 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


and all disorders of the Throat and Lungs, 
and that, by its use in my practice, I have 
cured hundreds of cases, and will give 


$1,000 00 


for a case it will not benefit. Indeed, sostrong 
is my faith, { will senda Sample free, to any 
sufferer addressing me. ‘ 
Please show this letter toany one you ma: 
peed who is suffering from thee Steonae. yen | 
ge, i : ‘ 








69: WILLIAM ST., New York 
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